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It was not with Jack Johnson, Joe Louis, and Joe Frazier that Ali stood, 
but with Garvey, DuBois, and Jomo Kenyatta. 
Budd Schulberg, Loser and Still Champion. 


The 1967 boxing match between Muhammad Ali, the world heavyweight 
champion, and his challenger, Ernie “The Octopus” Terrell, in the Houston Astrodome 
ranks as one of the most telling contests the champion ever fought inside the ring. 
The momentousness of this bout—for Ali—had little to do with Terrell’s boxing 
skills. Ali was at the peak of his illustrious career. He had not yet been defeated as 
a professional and was going up against a badly overmatched fighter. The significance 
of Ali’s victory, by way of a points decision, resides in the context of the fight. Ali 
was three years into his conversion to the Nation of Islam, a process he had inaugurated 
by abandoning what he dismissed as his “slave name,” Cassius Marcellus Clay. Yet 
Ernie Terrell and much of white America refused to acknowledge the champion’s 
new identity. His name remained, in Terrell’s opinion, “Cassius Clay.” Terrell, like 
“White America,” did not respect Ali’s conversion to the Nation of Islam or his right 
to announce himself a Muslim. They assuredly did not recognize in his religion the 
values he held paramount. 

White, Christian America took offence at being continually confronted by a 
US world champion who deviated so markedly from his pugilistic predecessors and 
contemporaries—especially one who was so public about his allegiance to the Nation 
of Islam. Ali’s way of viewing the world, as he makes patently obvious in his 
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autobiography The Greatest (what else could this work have been called?), was 
grounded in the teachings of Elijah Muhammad—the Nation of Islam’s leader. In 
this religious movement, Ali says, “I saw the liberation of black people from 
subjugation and slavery to freedom and equality and justice” (Ali 105). Motivated 
by a defense of his faith and his political principles, in addition to his customary 
confidence in his rhetorical and his boxing skills, Ali was his usual boisterous self in 
the pre-fight theatrics for the Terrell encounter. But there was something ominous 
in his warning to Terrell to use his adopted, non-slave name. “What’s My Name?” 
he snarled to Terrell at the weigh-in. In Ali’s anger was a caution Terrell, nicknamed 
“The Octopus” because of the unusually long reach of his arms, ignored. It was a 
mistake, one which Ali would make Terrell regret. His contempt for Ali came back 
to haunt him during the course of the fight. 

Meanwhile, however, the moderately talented Terrell was bolstered by the 
growing anti-Ali hostility. Antipathy toward Ali gained a new dimension in the 
wake of his opposition to the Vietnam war. At a press conference almost a year 
earlier, Ali declared that—unlike the US government—he had “no quarrel with them 
Vietcong.” Ali made it clear that he could have no differences with a people who, as 
he went on to explain his anti-war position, “never called me nigger.” The US 
establishment and the media immediately launched into a widespread denunciation 
of his position, making the champ public enemy number one. 

By the time the Houston bout rolled around, Terrell was no longer just a 
challenger for the heavyweight title but a black boxer transfigured. He became the 
“white man’s nigger,” at once embellished and emboldened by the mainstream media 
hype and encumbered and undermined by a racist discourse uncomfortable with his 
blackness.' In the absence of a credible white opponent, the proverbial, mythical 
“White Hope,” Terrell was made to take up White America’s burden. Odious as his 
task was, Terrell was performing an important function for white America. As 
Eldridge Cleaver puts it in his essay “Lazarus, Come Forth,” “There is no doubt that 
white America will accept a black champion, applaud and reward him, as long as 
there is no ‘white hope’ in sight” (Cleaver 91). Terrell was the black boxer implored 
and sanctioned by white US society to defeat Ali, the unrepentant “uppity nigger.” 
That the “uppity nigger’s” opponent was himself black was somewhat inconvenient. 
But ideologies are contradictory structures of political belief. They can be made to 
accommodate even blatantly racist inconsistencies. Terrell, at the very least, 
subscribed to the same ideology as those who wanted to see Ali beaten. In any case, 
what mattered was that Ali had to be taught a lesson for his un-American values, 
among which his religious beliefs and his lack of patriotism were foremost. That he 
was made to learn that lesson was, at that moment, of greater consequence than the 
race of the man who performed the task. 

But American society had long since primed Ali for The Octopus. Shortly 
after winning the heavyweight championship from the previously undefeated Sonny 
Liston in 1964, Ali had encountered an earlier manifestation of Terrell in the person 
of Floyd Patterson, an ex-champ himself. Patterson, a black convert to Roman 
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Catholicism, labelled his campaign against Ali as a battle to regain the championship 
for America and Christianity. In addition to his public mission, the fight against Ali 
was, as Patterson himself says, also a struggle for personal salvation: “I do feel partially 
responsible for the title having fallen into the wrong hands because of my own mistakes. 
I want to redeem myself in my own eyes and in the mind of the public’’(Early 36). 
What is it exactly that the notoriously sensitive Patterson is “partially responsible” 
for? His decision to fight Liston, the Mob goon to whom he lost who in turn lost to a 
Black Muslim?? Are these the “wrong hands” to which Patterson was referring? Why 
are they the “wrong hands?” Because Liston was in the employ of the Mafia and Ali 
was a Muslim? Ali would have no truck with Patterson’s psychic traumas and what 
he perceived to be his endemic political conservatism. Instead the champ spoke out 
strongly against the religious antagonisms that motivated his opponent. “The only 
reason Patterson’s decided to come out of his shell,’ Ali said in Playboy Magazine, 
‘is to try and make himself a big hero to the white man by saving the heavyweight 
title from being held by a Muslim’” (Torres 143). 

Patterson’s effort, however, was a hugely unsuccessful one. The fight turned 
out to be an ignominious chapter in the Christian history of the latter day Crusades. 
The Cross was soundly defeated. In this clash of ideologies, religions, and athletic 
abilities, in this fistic battle between two antagonistic manifestations of black 
American-ness, the ’60s radical won out easily over the ’50s conservative.’ In this 
battle of self-conscious black men—the one a model of mainstream integration and 
the other an icon for opposition—Ali symbolically ushered out the age of black 
quiescence and inducted the era of confrontation. Ali explained his victory over 
Patterson in angry terms which he would echo after his victory over Terrell. “But it 
was not you [Patterson] that I was trying to beat and knock out. It was those backing 
you. I was talking back to them. I was saying, ‘I am America. Only, I’m the part 
you won’t recognize. But get used to me. Black, confident, cocky; my name, not 
yours; my religion, not yours; my goals, my own—get used to me! I can make it 
without your approval! I won’t let you beat me and I won’t let your Negro beat 
me!’” (Ali 219.) Even in his anger, Ali was being at least slightly disingenuous. 
Although he deflected his verbal attack on Patterson onto the white US establishment 
(“those backing you”), he continued to see the ex-champ as a flag bearer for the 
larger social forces opposed to him. And he dealt with him accordingly in the ring. 
He “beat” Patterson not only because he was younger (if only by seven years), 
stronger, quicker and better than him: Ali administered a beating because he was 
politically opposed to what Floyd Patterson had said. The sting of Ali’s pugilistic 
and rhetorical virulence, therefore, was reserved for the way in which Patterson 
accepted his role as “their Negro.” 

Patterson was the messenger, and he would be—if not shot on sight—then 
peppered with blows too numerous and telling not to be heard. Patterson was a 
diffident black boxer in the Joe Louis mold,‘ an excellent fighter in the ring who was 
non-confrontational—for which read politically restrained—outside of it.” Patterson 
was a black “American” in the hegemonically acceptable sense of the term: he was 
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no race-proud, “confident, cocky” man. Patterson’s conversion to Roman Catholicism 
caused no offense. In terms of religion, generation,° and ideology, Patterson was 
Ali’s very antithesis, and The Greatest milked the binary for all that it was worth. 
For all the resemblances between Terrell and Patterson, however, the historical 
pressures against Ali had increased so much as to render the two encounters only 
superficially—and rhetorically—similar. The Patterson fight preceded Ali’s Vietnam 
pronouncement by more than fifteen months. After the bout with Terrell on February 
6, 1967, Ali would fight only once more—six weeks later against Zora Folley in 
New York—before he was ousted from boxing for more than three years. By the 
time the Terrell bout came around, he was only months away from refusing to be 
drafted into the US Army. The Terrell fight marked the point at which religious 
antagonism and political hostility toward Ali converged into an open attack against 
him by the US government and the international boxing authorities. Ali refused the 
draft induction, another event which took place in Houston, was sentenced as a draft 
evader, stripped of his heavyweight crown and forbade from travelling abroad. 

Prevented from boxing not only locally, but from practicing his craft anywhere 
in the world, was certainly one of the cruelest punishments the US Establishment 
inflicted upon Ali. The Greatest, after all, had always played on the world stage. 
The impact of his victories and his (rare) defeats resonated well beyond the US, 
particularly in those sites where black people saw Ali as championing—and sometimes 
celebrating—the same struggles in which they were engaged. Like no other fighter 
before him, Muhammad Ali was a world boxer. The unprecedented internationalism 
of Ali’s bouts was a salient feature of his career. He fought matches in venues that 
ranged from Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia to Kinshasha, Zaire and from Lewiston, Maine 
to London, England. The defining characteristic of his internationalism 1s, 
undoubtedly, its Third World bent. Ali’s most sensational, memorable and dramatic 
bouts took place in Africa and Asia, not in Europe—or even America, we might 
argue, the first Frazier (Madison Square Garden, New York) and Norton (San Diego) 
fights aside. Ali’s fights against Foreman (Kinshasha) and Frazier (Manila) 
overshadow his contests against the likes of Jurgen Blin (Zurich) and Richard Dunn 
(Munich). Considering the dominance of black US fighters in the heavyweight 
division, it is historically apropos that Ali’s most spectacular bouts should have 
been against his compatriots. What is even more striking about these fights, 
particularly the Foreman bout, is that they were underwritten by ideological tensions 
which emanated from the US. Displaced to the Third World, these historical 
antagonisms are played out as a political drama in which the pugilistic protagonists 
assume the same roles they had in America. 

Ali’s predilection for globe-trotting, for staging fights in exotic-sounding 
sites unfamiliar to the West’s media and its public, was facilitated by the confluence 
of postcolonialism with a number of complicated historical factors. Primary among 
these was the way in which Muhammad Ali’s construction of himself as a self- 
consciously radical, oppositional black American motivated his alignment with the 
process of decolonization in the Third World. The intersection of race and 
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internationalism obtain from one of the most crucial elements of his identity: his 
conversion to Islam—albeit a particularly black American derivation of that faith.’ 
Ali’s foregrounding of his blackness allowed him to make a racially essential 
connection with the decolonized world; his oppositionality to the US government 
cemented the radical aspects of those ties; and his faith in Islam enabled him to 
speak empathetically to Muslim constituencies in newly independent societies. A 
citizen of a West which had historically Othered blacks, Ali now took on splendidly 
some of the religious and cultural garb of the Other. Within the US, these three 
aspects of Ali’s militant status also applied—his racial affinity and his radicalism 
holding particular sway. His religious beliefs and their strong ideological 
undercurrent, however, positioned him differently in relation to both his black and 
white American audience. His faith in Islam served the symbolic function of marking 
Alias distinct from white and black American cultural and political hegemony. Like 
the majority of his fellow-blacks he had been raised a Christian, unlike most of them 
he had publicly renounced the faith. At no point, however, did his conversion to 
Islam distance Ali from the larger cultural traditions of the black community. 

Within the local and global community, black and otherwise, Muhammad 
Ali has been represented in a myriad of ways. He has been construed as a loudmouth 
braggart, as a black nationalist, and therefore a racist, sometimes as one and not the 
other, as the greatest boxer ever, as a confrontational athlete, as a misguided but 
genuinely religious man, as a hero, as an anti-hero.... Now, in the wake of his 
debilitating illness, he is revered as a dignified victim of Parkinson’s disease—a 
condition Ferdie Pacheco, his old fight doctor, recently referred to as “Punch Drunk 
Syndrome.” For all his ideological connection to and his investment in the Third 
World, however, Ali has never been understood as a postcolonial figure. That 
conceptual lack is easily accounted for: the postcolonial paradigm has never been 
written through the experience of a cultural icon. At a juncture when postcolonialism 
is the subject of much debate, and cultural studies enjoin us to take the production of 
cultural practices and figures seriously, it may be opportune—not to mention 
incredibly fascinating—to refract the figure of Muhammad Ali through the lens of 
postcolonialism. 

The construction of The Greatest as a unique postcolonial subject is, however, 
a process that can only be undertaken by situating Ali as a radical American thinker 
within the context of the decolonized world. Ali is a complex and articulate athlete 
who converted himself into a spokesperson for the struggles of the postcolonial (and 
anti-colonial) world. Ali’s capacity to forge substantive ideological links with recently 
decolonized communities is informed by his experiences as a member of a 
disenfranchised, oppressed American constituency. The political subjugation, 
economic exploitation and judicial maltreatment of blacks, as well as their history of 
resistance to white Americans (which was especially prominent in the ’60s), provided 
the Louisville-born boxer with an understanding of the machinations and 
consequences of colonialism in other parts of the world. Ali’s ability to speak in, to 
and for the postcolonial world was shaped by a commitment to black liberation and 
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secured by his popularity as a charming, irascible boxer with a strong political 
conscience. No ordinary pugilist, our Muhammad Ali. 

To identify and claim Ali as a spokesperson is to challenge the ideological 
premises of the postcolonial paradigm. It is, as importantly, to rethink our 
understanding of what constitutes a postcolonial figure—or spokesperson, or even 
intellectual, for that matter. A cursory adaptation of Gramsci’s democratic formulation 
that “all men (sic) are intellectuals...but not all men in society have the function of 
intellectuals,” might enable us to outline—if not conceptualize—Ali as a postcolonial 
intellectual. By way of perfunctorily engaging this issue (a fuller enquiry will have 
to be conducted elsewhere), we might point to the ways in which Ali performs some 
of the organic functions Gramsci requires of his radical intellectuals. He integrates 
himself—if only transiently and symbolically—into oppressed communities, he acts 
as an oral historian, he lends poetic voice to the concerns and struggles of that 
constituency, and he articulates its political, economic and cultural visions. As a 
postcolonial intellectual, Ali’s rhetorical magnetism provides a dynamic expression 
of that community—through his language and in his body it finds a confident 
manifestation of itself. In reconfiguring our map of the postcolonial, we need to 
produce a model that can expand the postcolonial framework so that it can incorporate 
a figure such as Ali. We should ask: How does Ali’s revised status within the 
postcolonial world require us to consider differently the role of the athlete as 
spokesperson or intellectual in these (and other) societies? What are the potential 
pitfalls of positioning Ali as a postcolonial figure? What are his shortcomings? What 
is the connection between constituencies which are geographically removed but 
ideologically synchronized? How can we conceptualize a postcolonialism which is 
not geographically determined in the last instance? What were the effects of 
postcolonialism for marginal groupings—such as diasporic blacks and black 
Americans—in the First and the New Worlds? What was the metaphorical and 
political import of Third World decolonization in these sites? How ideologically 
fluid and mobile a condition is postcolonialism? 

Within the context of the postcolonial world and American society, the Terrell 
fight and the question which shaped it so indelibly—What’s My Name?—-was of 
huge consequence. At approximately the moment of the Houston bout, the issue of 
identity started to assume considerable importance within the US and within the 
new postcolonial nations—and everywhere else besides. It is now a question, as we 
well know, that is being investigated with increased urgency as black, gay, and Asian 
communities living in the diaspora struggle to define their place in that world. Stuart 
Hall wrote recently on the question of cultural identity in the Caribbean: 


The issue of cultural identity as a political quest now constitutes one 
of the most serious global problems as we go into the twenty-first 
century. The re-emergence of questions of ethnicity, of nationalism— 
the obduracy, the dangers and the pleasures of the rediscovery of 
identity in the modern world, inside and outside of Europe—places 
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the question of cultural identity at the very centre of the contemporary 
political agenda. (Hall 4) 


In its 60s manifestation, identity was a question that turned mainly on the issue of 
naming—the name to which an individual or nation responded, the name which 
such an entity independently assumed after having renounced an earlier, imposed 
one, the status afforded an individual or a nation by the local or world community. 
Whether or not that new name was respected, and the different place the subject 
assumed in the world before and after its new political character was adopted, were 
vitally important. The transformation of Cassius Marcellus Clay, known in the early 
part of his career as “The Louisville Lip,” into Muhammad Ali, which means “one 
who is worthy of praise” —a name given to Ali by Elijah Muhammad—is symptomatic 
of the struggle for a distinctive, anti-hegemonic and non-pejorative black identity in 
US society. The name Muhammad Ali can stand, metaphorically, for those same 
anti-colonial struggles in Africa and Asia. Muhammad Ali registers not only the 
alteration of a name but a fundamental change in political philosophy. Within the US, 
activists in the Civil Rights movement and the black nationalists—in all their various 
manifestations—struggled for the recognition of the history, culture and material 
depravity of an oppressed community. It was, like the anti-colonial movements, a 
battle to fundamentally reorganize the political landscape of a society. 

During the late ’50s through the 60s, in the middle of which Clay became 
Ali (1964), the transmutation of identities was a recurrent feature of the postcolonial 
world. In this period many newly independent nation states in the postcolonial world 
shucked off their colonial names in favor of ones which gave expression to their 
black history and culture as well as their vision as autonomous political and ideological 
entities. The Gold Coast became Ghana, the Belgian Congo became Zaire, 
Bechuanaland Botswana, and Northern Rhodesia Tanzania—to mention but a few. 
Previously, in the late 40s, Ceylon had become Sri Lanka and long thereafter, in the 
early and late ’80s, Rhodesia would become Zimbabwe and South-West Africa 
Namibia. In many instances, colonial names merely reflected exploitative colonial 
aspirations, geography or else they represented derogatory ethnic terms. Rhodesia, 
for example, was named in honor of the imperial vision of Cecil John Rhodes, a 
colonialist who wanted to raise the Union Jack over all the continent—from Cape to 
Cairo, as he so grandly proclaimed. Conversely, the new names signalled political— 
but not necessarily economic—independence, the freshly manufactured flags 
symbolized entry into the world of free nations, the new national anthems expressed 
the voice of a liberated people, and the new currencies sometimes denoted the adoption 
of a divergent ideology—the substitution of socialism for capitalism. Often, of course, 
the new, unified political structures served to suppress dissent, failed to articulate 
more than a single viewpoint or ideology, and represented a shift to neo-imperialism 
rather than a break with capitalism. But, whatever the new postcolonial nation’s 
shortcomings, and there were many, “Ghana” and “Botswana” announced a major 
rupture with the colonial past. 
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In Loser and Still Champion Budd Schulberg recognizes, in a work remarkable 
for its treatment of Ali as a serious political figure (not just a cultural icon, although 
he is considered that as well), The Greatest’s role within the US as a postcolonial 
voice. Drawing on the oft-made analogy between Ali and Jack Johnson, the first 
black heavyweight champion (1908-1915) who was a dissident figure in his own 
right, Schulberg provides a framework for Ali’s postcolonialism. “Johnson had 
fought with his mocking smile and his wicked tongue,” Schulberg writes, “Cassius 
would fight with weapons never before carried into an American ring, his faith ina 
non-Western religion, as well as his growing awareness that while he might be part 
of the minority 10 percent in the United States, he was also part of a global family of 
non-whites among whom Caucasians were in turn a minority” (128). Underwriting 
Schulberg’s Ali-Johnson comparison is the crucial understanding of what 
distinguishes the two pugilists from each other. While both black men were radical 
figures in their (decidedly different) day, The Greatest was a much more self- 
consciously global fighter—a boxer who situated himself within the history of the 
entire black world. Developing this notion of The Greatest as an international (and 
transhistorical) persona, partly through invoking the comparison with Johnson, Gerald 
Early writes: “Ali had become, merging the tragedies Jack Johnson and Paul Robeson 
by combining both a black physical presence and racial political utterance into a 
spellbinding saga, the most self-conscious black man in history” (The Culture of 
Bruising 61). Muhammad Ali clearly saw himself as a historically reflexive black 
man, a man who had a keen sense of his place in his people’s past and an eloquent 
vision of his role in their future. Ali recognized, as Schulberg and Early do, that he 
was an exceptional black American: a member of an American minority yet 
simultaneously a US Muslim who was a full member of the black world beyond his 
country’s borders. Ali, who criticized his country but never renounced it, straddled 
the two worlds—occupying both with aplomb. 

This construction of Ali in no way undermines Johnson’s radical stature. If 
anything, our reading of Ali enables us to locate him more precisely in relation to his 
primary boxing predecessor. Jack Johnson, a native of Galveston, Texas, was a 
truly exceptional turn-of-the-century black fighter. Johnson was a fighter who boasted 
of his victories against white men and who had married and had affairs with several 
white women at a time when interracial relations were not only taboo but legislated 
against in most states. A boxer finally forced into exile in Europe by the Federal 
government on a trumped-up charge, Johnson was a fighter constantly in confrontation 
with the American establishment. Jack Johnson was, as Thomas Conklin illustrates, 
Muhammad Ali’s pugilistic progenitor. “There hadn’t been a fighter as interesting, 
as provocative, as Clay in quite some time, perhaps not since the widely reviled Jack 
Johnson, the first black heavyweight champion. Johnson, too, was boisterous, with 
lightning reflexes and a rich sense of humor. As champion...he became famous for 
his love of the high life, his gold teeth, and his taunting of opponents” (41). Johnson 
and Ali were both boxers given to verbal banter in and out of the ring, both drew the 
ire of white America, and they were the only two heavyweights not invited to the 
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White House during their reign.” The two champions drew aesthetic attention to 
themselves as black men, and they both won—Johnson against Tommy Burns in 
Sydney, Australia and Ali against Foreman in Kinshasha, Zaire—and defended their 
titles outside the US—though Johnson, unlike All, did so because of exile. 

Both Johnson and Ali fought not only in the Old World but the Third World 
as well. Johnson, however, did so only once, in his controversial 1915 defeat to Jess 
Willard in Cuba.'® Ali, on the other hand, regularly toured and boxed in Africa and 
Asia. Who can forget the “Thrilla in Manila” or the “Rumble in the (Zairian) Jungle?” 
Ali’s different historical conjuncture enabled him to extend, redefine and reinvigorate 
the first black champion’s radical model. The Greatest was aided by technological 
developments, such as the international TV and media coverage, and political changes, 
such as postcolonialism. Ali could reach new audiences, critique dominant ones, 
and make transnational links with newly independent societies in Africa, Asia and 
the Middle East. The salient aspect of both men’s careers is, however, that no other 
boxer—or athlete, for that matter—before or since has opposed so vigorously and so 
publicly the norms, the socio-economic inequities and the racist practices of their 
day. 

To take issue with Budd Schulberg’s thought-provoking epigraph, then, we 
can say that Ali “stood” as much with the pugilists as he did with the intellectuals 
and the anti-colonialist. Boxers, Jack Johnson in particular, were in their own right 
as radical and engaged as critically with the concerns of their day as Garvey the 
back-to-Africa black nationalist, DuBois the scholar and Kenyatta the African 
revolutionary. These political impulses and outlooks merge in Ali, postcolonial 
intellectual. Ali is a black American who bonds with Africa, past and present, and 
constructs himself as a spokesperson who considers seriously and articulates the 
experiences of marginal and oppressed communities. Schulberg’s dichotomy between 
intellectuals and sportspersons is rendered invalid by this postcolonial pugilist. Ali 
is a boxer who incorporates in his persona the most charismatic elements of the fight 
game and black political activism—he was a showman who used the public platform 
boxing afforded its practitioners to attack not only his pugilistic rivals, but his political 
antagonists as well. In the process, he transformed the pre-fight boxing weigh-in 
and the customary (and usually dull) press conferences before and after bouts into a 
political stage. His pronouncements were eagerly anticipated and widely received, 
and this was as much for his theatricality as for his politics. Ali negated the artificial 
hierarchies which Schulberg and others rely on to privilege DuBois over Johnson, 
Kenyatta (as conservative in his own metier as the “Brown Bomber”) over Louis, 
and Garvey over Frazier. Ali’s capacity for politically inflected repartee, his ability 
to make his interventions around issues such as Vietnam ring with poetic cadences, 
undermined the distinction between politics and sport; Ali made his type of political 
meditation count as much as DuBois’s. With his unforgettable phrases such as “float 
like a butterfly, sting like a bee,” delivered in a rhythmical tone that sounded as if he 
was about to break out into song, Ali reached and influenced audiences exceeding 
that of Garvey and Kenyatta and DuBois. He did so by expressing his politics as 
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integral to his boxing—the boxing ring as battleground interchangeable with any 
forum in the political arena. For Ali, one was inextricably bound up in the other; no 
unravelling was possible. He was a popular cultural and intellectual figure who, as 
Schulberg says in an earlier moment, “not merely reflected his times...but, as a superb 
athlete-activist, was beginning to shape his times” (48). 

Relishing his unique historical formation as boxer and cultural revolutionary, 
there was no way Ernie Terrell could have matched The Greatest. But what he did 
provide was a platform for Ali to transform and focus his acute anger at America’s 
virulent political and ideological onslaught against him. The Octopus’s disrespect 
for Ali’s name, his religion and his sympathy for the Vietcong, as well as Terrell’s 
apparent indifference to the history of black people around the world, their struggles 
and their subjugated place in many parts of the globe, lent the event a disproportionate 
significance. Ali converted his vituperation into a pointed taunting and a punishing, 
even cruel, performance in the ring. Terrell was hopelessly out of his pugilistic 
league, and Muhammad Ali punctuated his uppercuts, left hooks and stinging jabs 
to his opponent’s head and body with the constant refrain: “What’s my name! Uncle 
Tom! What’s My Name!”'! After fifteen rounds of absorbing this physical pounding 
and psychological punishment, Ali (sadistically) deliberately did not knock his hapless 
and barely conscious opponent out, Terrell submitted. The Octopus conceded in the 
ideological and, for all intents and purposes, in the physical sense. In between the 
final blows Terrell replied to The Greatest’s query: “Muhammad Ali.” It would take 
white Christian America somewhat longer than Terrell to acknowledge Ali’s name 
and his religion and to engage the ideological import of his new identity. Ali had 
already accounted for mainstream America’s ideological recalcitrance, but he wanted 
his message heard just the same—loudly, particularly by those outside the ring who 
supported Terrell’s position. “I wasn’t just talking to Terrell,” Ali said as he had in 
the Patterson post-fight interviews, “I was talking to all those people who keep calling 
me Cassius Clay. They wouldn’t call Sugar Ray Robinson, Jack Benny, Howard 
Cosell, or Edward G. Robinson by the old names they junked. Why do it to me?” 
(Ali 167). 

Indeed, why? Because Ali fashioned himself as an oppositional athlete he 
was singled out for continued vituperation amongst those who had “junked” their 
previous names. Unlike the others Ali listed, athletes and artists alike, he alone took 
a determined stand against the prevailing mores in US society. He assumed, 
conscientiously, the role of critic of the government’s policies abroad and at home. 
Ali refused to play the role of the politically quiescent athlete. He went on to make 
it clear, in an angry response to detractors (who included ex-champ Gene Tunney) 
of his anti-draft position, that the dominant athletic mold and mode would not be 
applied to him: 


I felt an urge to declare even more strongly why I felt the war was 
unjust and why I would not myself be used to help it in any way. 
Those who were denouncing me so bitterly had never said a single 
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word against the injustices and oppression inflicted upon my people 
in America. I felt they were saying they would accept me as the 
World Heavyweight Champion on their terms. Only if I played the 
role of the dumb, brute athlete who chimed in with whatever the 
Establishment thought at the moment even if it was against the best 
interest of my people or my country. (Ali 144) 


Evident here is Ali’s sense of outrage. More important, however, is his sense of 
political history, manifest in his ability to explain his opposition to the war in terms 
which read like a universal indictment of oppression. The war in Vietnam against a 
people fighting for their liberation is (generalized and) translated easily by Ali into 
an analogy for the “injustices inflicted upon” African-Americans within the US itself. 
No Vietcong soldier or supporter, we remember, had ever called him “nigger.” On 
that basis alone he could identify with them. Here was a community that was 
derogatively labelled, by US forces and the media, as “gooks” and “chinks.” In a 
rhetorically adroit maneuver, Ali symbolically strengthens the African-American/ 
Vietcong bond by collapsing two historically distinct constituencies: those Americans 
who criticize his respect for the Vietcong cause are rendered indistinguishable from 
those who have been historically silent about the oppression suffered by blacks in 
the US. 

Ali’s own profession, with whose racist lineage he was intimately familiar, 
enabled him to make his case sufficiently. He publicly indicted two of the previous 
white heavyweight champions, among his most vociferous critics, to illustrate his 
point on amnesia about domestic racism. During their reigns Gene Tunney and Jack 
Dempsey had refused to face black challengers. “They had never,” Ali goes on to 
say of his predecessors, “dared speak out against the lynching terror against blacks 
in the South which was raging while they held the title. They had been ‘White 
Champions’” (Ali 143). Dempsey and Tunney become emblematic of a propensity 
for white American racism and selective political memory. Ali counters this tendency, 
refusing to separate the local from the global, by transforming his critics into a single 
political community. Ali’s critics are not only domestically hypocritical, but also 
supporters of a global American oppression. Reducing these two constituencies to 
one is not too risky an ideological venture; apologists for US imperialism are not 
substantially different from those who are congenitally reticent about racist practices 
within America. Nevertheless, it was unprecedented for an “athlete-activist” to oppose 
his government so concertedly and at so substantial a personal cost—a jail sentence, 
the threat of incarceration, professional banishment, loss of earnings, and restriction 
upon movement. 

Unlike his predecessors, black and white alike, Ali made race the pivot of his 
pugilistic and political life. Muhammad Ali was not just a boxer, but a black athlete 
who announced his new name repeatedly and emphatically, in the course of which 
he proclaimed loudly and poetically his own aesthetic beauty. And he revelled in 
that beauty publicly, taking a pleasure in it such as no boxer ever had. Sonny Liston, 
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dubbed by boxing commentators as the “Bear,” was in Ali’s estimation “too ugly” to 
be heavyweight champion. Muhammad Ali, son of working-class parents—Cassius 
Marcellus Clay, Senior, and Odessa Clay—from Louisville, Kentucky, anointed 
himself as not only The Greatest, but also “The Wittiest” and “The Prettiest.” During 
press conferences Ali would slowly stroke his face with the back of his hand and 
ask, only for rhetorical effect: “Ain’t I pretty?” Gesturing toward his smooth skin, 
he would remind everyone, “I ain’t never been cut.” In one of his meetings with the 
press before the fight in which he dethroned Liston, Ali was caught in a melee with 
several reporters, one of whom inadvertently disturbed his hair. In a flash Ali turned 
to him, patted his hair, and admonished the journalist not “mess my hair.” Ali was, 
as Budd Schulberg correctly points out, “the first black champion to proclaim his 
blackness...the ideal practitioner to tap out on the heads and bodies of his opponents 
the message: Black Is Beautiful” (47). For many constituencies, inter alia black 
nationalists, cultural and otherwise, civil rights activists, the anti-Establishment 
counter culture movement, and 60s youth of all races, this was the anthem for the 
decade. In the ’60s “Black Is Beautiful” functioned simultaneously as a critique of 
the ruling white aesthetic and the adoption of a (black) culture that had been routinely 
derogated by the mainstream American public. Black bodies and repertoires of 
representation—hairstyles, dress codes, speech patterns, body postures and so on— 
were celebrated by a range of groups opposed to the society’s dominant values. Ali 
was the ideal icon for a decade marked by social and ideological confrontation and 
upheaval. This was, after all, the decade of the Cuban Missile Crisis, the assassination 
of political leaders such as the Kennedys, Malcolm X and Martin Luther King, the 
Spring of 1968, and the Democratic convention in Chicago that same summer. Alli 
revelled in the blackness of his body, took pride in his neatly manicured hair, and 
with his unscarred face and his lyrical tongue neither looked nor acted like a “pug” — 
an age-old abbreviation for “pugilist” which had long descended into boxing’s 
equivalent of the unthinking basketball “enforcer” or the ice hockey “goon.” He 
presented his body as a cultural and political commodity to be consumed by all 
Americans. Ali symbolized black beauty in a way that was profoundly public—his 
body was continually on display in and beyond the boxing game—and animated by 
an obvious pleasure in his own wit, intelligence and his nifty turn of phrase. 

Ali’s iconoclastic status also derived in no small measure from his political 
courage. He was personally persecuted because there was no history of any athlete, 
let alone a boxer, establishing himself as a politically articulate and astute black 
mind. As Ali so modestly reflected upon his status, “Never before had the world 
focused so much attention on one athlete” (Ali 7). As a confrontational boxer and a 
sharp political commentator, Ali was—as his physician Ferdie Pacheco puts it— 
“the fighter of the sixties and seventies” (Pacheco 207). Ali was certainly that, but 
in a profoundly global manifestation. The ’60s and the ’70s were the decades in 
which Ali was a symbol of the counterculture as much as he was a black American 
involved in and supportive of decolonized states. He was an international pugilist in 
the most contemporary—’60s—sense of the term. A black New World champion, 
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who fought in the Old World to much acclaim, he was the first boxer to fight in these 
venues and the Third World. He fought exhibitions in Latin America (a couple of 
bouts in San Juan) and Asia and engaged in the epic Frazier and Foreman battles 
already mentioned. Lest we forget the scope of Ali’s international boxing jaunts, we 
should remember that he won less dramatic fights in other postcolonial sites. Among 
others, he beat the English boxer Joe Bugner in Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia and the 
Dutchman Rudi Lubbers in Jakarta, Indonesia. 

Muhammad Ali was a fighter who understood and gave poetic expression to 
the tenor of his historical moment. Ali’s rhetorical confidence grew out of his 
pugilistic innovativeness; he was a boxer who revolutionized the sport. In the ring 
Ali was an anomaly. A powerful puncher who could knock opponents out with a 
single blow, he was unlike any other heavyweight. He was quicker to the punch, 
fleeter of foot, and more difficult to hit. Ali moved like a much lighter man, like say, 
the middleweight Sugar Ray Robinson or the welterweight Leonard, than he did a 
leaden-footed heavyweight such as Primo Canera or Mike Weaver. To recall his 
own memorable expression, Muhammad Ali could “float like a butterfly and sting 
like a bee.” And, like Terrell, his opponents felt the punch of Muhammad Ali. In the 
historical moment when new postcolonial states were being created, Ali was 
fashioning unprecedented pugilistic tactics such as his famed “Rope-a-Dope” and 
the “Ali shuffle.” Both these tactics relied upon a certain measure of taunting, 
elusiveness, but most of all they were based upon confidence: the preparedness to 
announce, in full view of the world, the presence of the black body. During the 
course of making this statement, the black body may absorb some blows, but that 
serves only to demonstrate the resilience of this entity. 

“Rope-a-Dope,” to describe just one of these tactics, was a phrase Ali coined 
to celebrate his ability to use the ropes which spanned the ring to confuse and tire 
opponents. During this maneuver Ali leaned against the ropes, dropped both his 
gloves to his sides, leaving himself ostensibly unprotected. But Ali was so nimble 
on his feet, that he repeatedly made his opponent look ridiculous by making him 
miss this quickly moving target. Contemplating Ali’s boxing style, Pacheco provides 
us with a profile of his talents as a boxer: 


...he had the leg speed of a welterweight. And hand speed. And radar 
for incoming punches. And a granite chin. And one of the greatest 
brains ever seen in a boxing ring. What else can one ask of a fighter? 
One thing: a mouth. Nonstop talking, bell to bell, to frustrate you, to 
wear you out, to confuse, befuddle, distract. (16) 


Ali’s physical skills were matched by his mental prowess, and he combined both 
these assets in the ring. While his opponent flailed away, all the while hearing a 
barbed commentary on his efforts, Ali counterpunched to great effect—jabbing and 
hooking inside his rival’s futile efforts. Derision and mockery followed every time 
the opponent missed with his blows. By continually throwing these useless blows, 
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interspersed with a few telling ones, the other fighter exhausted himself. Ali’s dancing 
on the ropes reduced his opponent to the colloquial dope. The harder and more 
furiously the other punched, the more sharply Ali jabbed back. The Ali head and 
body was an evasive but magnetic target—The Greatest’s body was exposed, but by 
no means vulnerable. In the Kinshasha bout, the younger, stronger, heavier-punching 
George Foreman fell victim to all these tactics in the early morning Zaire air. (The 
bout was scheduled for four in the morning in order to reach the American audience.) 
Ali set himself up against the ropes, Foreman punched himself out in a flurry of 
misses (though he dominated the fight in the opening rounds), and the rest, as they 
say, is postcolonial history. 

“The Rumble in the Jungle,” as the Foreman fight has become universally 
known, is a phrase that is both catchy (in no small measure because it is so etched 
into our cultural memories) and politically disturbing. It is an event, linguistically 
and politically, which certainly bears renewed scrutiny in our consideration of Ali as 
a postcolonial figure. Grounded in American inner-city idiom, “rumble” is a 
colloquial term for a fight and “jungle” is sometimes used to refer disparagingly to 
inner-city black areas. The description of Kinshasha as a “jungle,” however, 
demonstrates the pitfalls—because of derogatory rhetorical confluences—of Ali’s 
appetite for language that rhymed. To describe Kinshasha as a “jungle,” in amoment 
when newly independent African states were trying to establish themselves as modern, 
industrial nations, is to recall and underwrite a long and very recent history of racist 
and imperialist discourse. The appellation “jungle” reinforced the orientalist notion 
of black Africans as crude, pre-modern subjects. Undermined in this process is the 
de facto condition of the decolonized African state, such as the facts that the stadium 
in which the fight was held also hosted international football (soccer) matches, that 
the city’s architecture was modern and its infrastructure and facilities technologically 
advanced. In the American (and to a significant extent the world’s) perception the 
location is a dark (post)colonial outpost, replete with sweating black bodies jostling 
inside and outside the ring. While the US media coined the actual phrase “rumble in 
the jungle,” its idiomatic roots could be traced—inadvertently—back to the Ali camp 
itself. Before his fights (especially after he came back from boxing exile),'? Ali and 
his Falstaffian assistant Drew “Bundini” Brown used to yell: “Rumble, young man, 
Ruuumble...!” And what rhymes better with “rumble” than “jungle,” a chant amplified 
by the fact that Africa, the proverbial Dark Continent, was hosting the bout. Coined 
in the hype which surrounded Ali’s bouts, the phrase took on colonialist overtones 
unintended and unforeseen by the Ali camp. Ali, who at no point intervened and 
rejected the phrase, demonstrated no consciousness of the derogatory history of the 
phrase. Instead, he immersed himself in the spirit of things, as it were, and on several 
occasions—both in the US and in Kinshasha—he invited Foreman to “rumble.” 

Ali’s lack of a critical historical perspective on Africa’s reception in the West 
is a disturbing but historically explicable phenomenon. As a political faux pas, Ali’s 
inability to recognize the orientalist origins of the phrase recalls an ideological blunder 
he made about the continent during the 1960 Rome Olympics. Asked by a journalist 
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from the Soviet Union about racial segregation in the US, Cassius Clay (as he was 
then still known) provided a kneejerk American response. The most telling aspect 
of Ali’s reply was that in his patriotism he not only failed to engage the matter of US 
racism but that in so doing he resorted to a primitivist description of Africa: “*Look 
here Commie. America is the best country in the world, including yours. I’d rather 
live here in Louisville than in Africa ‘cause at least I ain’t fightin’ off no snakes and 
alligators and livin’ in mud huts’” (Ali 64). A remarkably unreflective statement 
from a man who had grown up in the segregated US South. Ali quickly regretted his 
derogation of Africa after he encountered a “young Nigerian” Olympian who clearly 
felt that he had overestimated Ali’s understanding of his homeland. “‘I thought we 
were brothers,’ the Nigerian said; “You don’t understand’” (Ali 64). Ali 
acknowledged, in an autobiography written almost fifteen years later, that his position 
was born out of ignorance and the prevailing racist and orientalist perceptions of the 
continent—“I knew nothing of Russia and little of Africa, except what I’d seen in 
Tarzan movies” (Ali 64). By 1974, his conversion to Islam, his anti- Vietnam stance, 
the impact of civil rights and nationalist struggles, and extensive travel to the Third 
World had certainly disabused Ali of these notions. As he says, “I saw modern 
cities, met talented, artistic people and got to know something of the culture and 
contributions Africa had made in the ancient and modern worlds” (Ali 64). 

Despite these insights, however, in key cultural moments Ali was too involved 
in the promotion of the fight and his own cause—regaining the heavyweight crown— 
to critique the offensive ideological underpinnings of the fight. More than that, 
however, what we are confronted with here is the problematic of being a transient 
postcolonial subject. Postcolonialism was an experience which Ali moved in and 
out of, a political concern to which he was committed but in which he was invested 
only at strategic moments. In some instances, of course, Ali’s dedication to the 
cause of decolonization was intense, in others it was restricted to a highly stylized 
gesture. Ali claimed his ties to the Third World selectively, always with a strategic 
pugilistic eye. The effects of Ali’s status as part-time postcolonial remind us, in 
instructive ways, of the conditions and challenges faced by decolonized intellectuals 
in our day. Decolonization, diaspora, deracination and mobility between metropolitan 
centers and the erstwhile periphery characterizes the lives of postcolonial intellectuals, 
requiring them to speak in disparate sites, to a whole spectrum of audiences, and on 
a range of subjects. Often these intellectuals undertake these projects from positions 
of dislocation within the First and the New Worlds, with uneven levels of competency 
or political investment. These are all tasks postcolonial—and other—intellectuals 
take on with varying degrees of efficaciousness. In their own way some of these 
intellectuals are, like Ali, transients in a place that is at once strange and familiar. 
Variously interpellated, they possess some measure of cultural and ideological 
literacy. They do not, however, always have access to the status of political 
memories—which ones are sensitive, which sacroscant, and which do not fall within 
that category. 
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And not many postcolonial intellectuals have the charisma of Ali. Nowhere 
did The Greatest use his Third World political cachet, his verbal finesse and charm 
as potently as when he integrated himself into the local situation at the expense of 
his opponent. Foreman, for example, made no effort to mix with the people of 
Kinshasha, but Ali endeared himself to the locals—an effort which culminated in 
the Lingala chant of “Bomaye, Ali, Bomaye” (“Kill him, Ali, kill him!) the night of 
the fight. Ali was an expert at manipulating situations, at home and abroad. However, 
his postcolonialism was of the transitory variety so that in specific encounters not 
even his background, a black American shaped by a history of racist injustice, could 
compensate for a longer memory of colonialism’s indignities and rhetorical 
vituperativeness. In the decolonized world, more so than in the US, “jungle” is an 
overdetermined term which resonates with subjugation, ridicule and exploitation. It 
is not a term which a permanent postcolonial spokesperson could invoke solely with 
the intent of humor or rhythmic language. 

The fact that the phrase “Rumble in the Jungle” has been insufficiently 
critiqued, however, can be attributed only partly to Ali’s univestigated status as a 
postcolonial. This critical dearth has much more to do with how this fight was read 
and produced differently in the decolonized world. Ideologically, this was a strangely 
complicated fight. Sponsored by a newly independent black African government, 
promoted by a black American matchmaker (Don King), and featuring two black 
American fighters, this bout announced Zaire’s political autonomy. A fight 
underwritten by profound political antagonisms between the two black Americans, 
the Africans supported the boxer who was ideologically in sync with the postcolonial 
movement. Kinshasha was a clash between fighters who, after achieving similar 
Olympic and professional successes, represented divergent political tendencies within 
the black American community. Ali’s (or Clay’s, to be more precise) moment of 
Olympic patriotism was long forgotten, surpassed by his status as cultural 
revolutionary, while Foreman’s infamous patriotic gesture at the 1968 Games in 
Mexico City was still reverberating six years later for The Greatest and his fans. 
While black American track stars Tommy Smith and Carlos Jones gave their historic 
Black Power salute on the victory rostrum, fellow medal winner Foreman 
“spontaneously”? waved an American flag after he beat his opponent for the gold 
Olympic medallion. In doing so, George Foreman rendered himself a veritable “Uncle 
Tom”"‘ to Ali and many ather black Americans.'°> Kinshasha provided the stage for 
Ali to attack the Establishment pugilist. Ali’s defeat of Foreman, much like his 
triumphs over Terrell and Patterson, signalled the symbolic victory of black American 
militancy over black conservatism—Ali had “outrumbled” a fighter determined not 
to offend white America. The resounding chants of “Ali Bomaye” entreated the 
interpellated postcolonial to literally punish the misguided 1968 gold medal winner. 
Foreman, who became a metaphor for white America and the forces of colonial 
oppression, had to be rudely dispensed with, if not “killed.” Ali’s eighth round 
knockout of Foreman, to the chant of “Ali Bomaye,” marks the moment at which an 
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endorsement of black American radicalism and a celebration of the end of colonialism 
conjoined in the glorious postcolonial morning. 

More than anything, the Manila and Kinshasha bouts demonstrated that The 
Greatest could put previously unknown and little known cities—even countries—on 
the world map. In this regard, it is worth contemplating, even if only perfunctorily 
and because of the postcolonial complexities to which it alerts us, an isolated statement 
by Pacheco on the political motivations of Ali’s hosts. Ali’s status was such, Pacheco 
argues, that a visit by him could deflect attention from the indigenous forces lined 
up against his repressive hosts. Pacheco is rather blunt, but politically provocative, 
in description of this particular Ali-inspired phenomenon. Ali, the doctor writes, 
“enjoyed the courtship of small countries that needed him to distract their unhappy 
populaces from political insurrection” (136). It is unclear whether Ali understood 
these invitations quite like this, but he could not have been completely unaware of 
the repression of internal dissent in states such as Zaire and the Philippines. Mobutu 
Sese Seko of Zaire and the Philippines’s Ferdinand and Imelda Marcos, to be sure, 
fall squarely within the category of leaders with “unhappy populaces.” Both 
governments have poor enough records as democratic institutions and there was 
Opposition enough to their regimes. By staging Ali’s bouts in their capitals, these 
leaders secured the kind of cultural and ideological sanction—and a measure of 
quiescence—that could not be culled from any other international figure. Ali was 
then, just by virtue of his presence, implicated in the internal political wranglings of 
the Third World—he could speak in the international name of blacks, but he could 
not always measure the impact of articulations in every site where he spoke or where 
it reverberated. 

However highly regarded Ali was in the postcolonial world, and the world in 
general for that matter, it is doubtful that a boxing match featuring him could have 
staved off a revolution. This is not to suggest that sports events cannot spark or 
inhibit a major political upheaval. Nations have gone to war over the result of a 
football game and the outcome of boxing matches—such as black Jack Johnson’s 
defeat of white Jim Jeffries on July 4, 1910—have wreaked havoc with the white 
American psyche, but not even Ali could have stayed an “insurrection.” Without 
completely dismissing the Pacheco hyperbole, we can say that the socio-economic 
questions inadvertently raised by it about postcolonialism—and Ali’s implication in 
that process—is infinitely more interesting than the theory itself. Ali’s commitment 
to the Third World, as athletically unique as it was, is not mediated purely by ideology 
but also by the spread and workings of global capitalism. Ali endorsed independence 
and freedom for black people in the many forums he occupied internationally—he 
spoke to it during press conferences, in interviews, and at other public engagements. 
In the process, however, he also earned bigger purses—ones occasionally underwritten 
by the local government itself, such as the Kinshasha bout—than he might have had 
if the bouts had been staged in the US. Ali knew, of course, that he alone could 
attract mammoth crowds and a huge press corps to places in the world few people 
had ever heard of. A deeply principled man, Ali was not always a shrewd 
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businessperson. By converting Ali’s Third World cultural capital into hard cash, he 
and his manager Herbert Muhammad—Elijah’s son—grasped the economic 
opportunities presented in pugilistically uncharted waters. In the five years following 
his 1970 return to the ring, marked by his victory over the white Irish-American 
fighter Jerry Quarry in Atlanta, the Third World was a site Ali frequently visited. 

The most striking aspect of Ali’s fights in the postcolonial world, however, 
is the transition from exhibition matches to bouts of boxing consequence. All the 
exhibition fights—such as those against Jimmy Ellis, his sparring partner and fellow 
Louisvillian, in San Juan, Gothenburg and London—take place before 1967, the 
year he is effectively banned from boxing. After his return from pugilistic exile, Ali 
never again fought an exhibition match and all his fights in the Third World are 
either for the championship belt—against Foreman—or a title defense. During his 
exile Ali’s financial resources had been seriously drained and he needed big paydays 
to replenish his funds. The Third World provided excellent opportunities in this 
regard. Although figures for the purses Ali received are not available, we know that 
while exhibitions can be profitable, “real” fights usually guarantee greater returns. 
(Exhibition matches carry their own risks. Fighters can sustain serious injuries in 
bouts where there is really nothing at stake, thereby endangering their livelihood.) 
Coming back from exile, a punishment condemned both inside the US and abroad, 
Ali had grown in political stature. Support for this position grew steadily in the US, 
eventually reaching the point where his position was taken up and surpassed by that 
of the anti-war movement. Internationally, Ali’s stance was endorsed by many, 
though none so prominently as British philosopher Bertrand Russell. Ali recalls the 
impact his conversation with Russell had on him: 


In a trans-Atlantic call, Russell asked if I had been quoted 
correctly. 

I replied that I had been, but wondered out aloud, “Why does 
everyone want to know what I think about Viet Nam? I’m no politician, 
no leader. I’m just an athlete.” 

“Well,” he said, “this war is more barbaric than others, and 
because a mystique is built up around a champion fighter, I suppose 
the world has a more than incidental curiosity about what the World 
Champion thinks. Usually he goes with the tide. You surprised 
them.” (Ali 125). 


Here again we see evidence of Ali’s disingenuity, attempting to pass himself off as 
“just an athlete’—a boxer who has no ability to influence the way people think 
about significant events in the world. What is striking about this exchange, however, 
is Russell’s understanding of the champion boxer’s “mystique” and his recognition 
that Ali is, again, breaking the mold that boxers conform to as a matter of habit. Alli 
swam strongly against the political “tide.” In the process of bucking athletic and 


political convention he “surprised” those who so publicly doubted and ridiculed his 
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belief in the principles of Islam and those who failed to comprehend his commitment 
to the Third World. 

Financially strapped because of his banning, Ali was able to cash in on his 
standing in the decolonized community by staging fights there. His status was further 
embellished after he reclaimed the title from Foreman. Already a hero in the 
postcolonial universe, his victory in Zaire made him an even more desired, fetishized 
commodity. Ali was now able to secure, by exhibiting his skills in previously little- 
known sites, purses that he could not have had if the fights had not had official 
boxing consequence. In return, cities such as Jakarta and Kuala Lumpur positioned 
themselves prominently, if only temporarily so, on the world stage. 

Nowhere are the ideological complexities and tensions attendant to an Ali 
Third World event more evident than in his Jakarta fight with Rudi Lubbers. Jakarta, 
the capital of Indonesia, was home to a government which has had a longstanding 
policy of state-sponsored extermination of the mainly Catholic East Timorese. By 
fighting there without speaking out against the Indonesian genocide, Ali was 
compromising himself ideologically. Or was he? Could we not say that we are 
simply confronting the shortcomings of Ali’s postcolonial knowledge, his ignorance 
about the internecine struggles which marked the local terrain? Or was Ali, in this 
instance, simply another Third World spokesperson or intellectual who overlooked 
the failings and brutalities of the new regimes because they had just assumed power? 
Just another spokesperson who excused these excesses because they seemed 
preferable to colonial rule and could be resolved with time? These questions are all 
worth pondering, because they reveal to us the limitations of Ali’s political thinking. 
The inability to critique—either through a lack of knowledge, familiarity with the 
conditions, or a lack of political will—those institutions in which he had, symbolically 
and ideologically, invested so much. The only precedent to which we can refer here, 
though it is so specific as to be almost unhelpful, is Ali’s uncharacteristic reticence 
about the assassination of his friend Malcolm X. “Outspoken about everything except 
the assassination of Malcolm,” Ali did not comment on this momentous event 
because—we can safely presume—of speculation that members of the Fruit of Islam, 
the Nation’s security forces, were responsible for Malcolm’s death (Schulberg 50). 
Although Ali broke from the Nation many years later, it is still a subject he will not 
broach. The reason for his continued silence is no doubt his loyalty to the memory 
of Elijah Muhammad. It is an act of reticence unique in Ali, and perhaps the one 
case where we can question his political forthrightness: in a critical moment, a heavily 
compromised Ali would not take his own to task. 

The Lubbers bout provides a clear demonstration of the intersection of 
capitalism and postcolonialism, the tensions between the colonial legacy and the 
new era of postcolonialism, and racial conflict as a barely disguised subtext. Indonesia 
was chosen as the venue because Rudi Lubbers was a white heavyweight from the 
Netherlands. Since Indonesia had been a Dutch colony, and Lubbers was simply an 
unknown white European opponent in the US, Jakarta would ensure a much more 
lucrative return for all concerned. Jakarta could stage the bout as the symbolic 
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victory parade of the battle against colonialism. Ali’s triumph, which was never in 
danger, would culturally usher in the new era of Asian postcolonialism. Like most 
Indonesians, Ali was a Muslim and by extension a member of the reimagined and 
expanded (inter)national community. Needless to say, his opponent Lubbers was a 
Christian. For Indonesians Ali was the postcolonial representative par excellence, 
the Jakarta ring transformed into his (and their) domain. The several binaries in 
place and an Ali victory guaranteed, the Indonesians settled down for a boxing 
conquest whose effects echoed far beyond the Jakarta ring. 


NOTES 


' The term “white man’s nigger” is, to Budd Schulberg’s mind, the “most despicable 
of black epithets” (48). It is burdened with the suggestions of race treachery, disloyalty and 
automatic submission to whites—in short, an Uncle Tom, which is what Ali called him during 
the fight. For a fuller discussion of the distinction between the “white man’s nigger” and the 
“bad nigger” see Bad Nigger, Al-Tony Gilmore’s biography of Jack Johnson. 

?In the first two chapters of The Culture of Bruising, “The Black Intellectual and the 
Sport of Prizefighting” and “The Unquiet Kingdom of Providence: The Patterson-Liston 
Fight,” Early produces a sympathetic and sometimes compelling rendering of Patterson as 
boxer and black American citizen. He investigates Patterson’s background and complicates 
the conventional understanding of Patterson as political conservative, locating the Catholic 
in relation to his predecessors—Jack Johnson and Joe Louis—and, more importantly, to his 
successors—Sonny Liston and Ali. Nowhere is this rethinking and repositioning of Patterson 
more obvious that when Early maps the history of the heavyweight championship from the 
late 50s through the ’60s through the three boxers. “The period of transition from the ’50s 
to the °60s was symbolized by Patterson, Liston and Ali, champions all,” Early argues, “each 
of the political supersession of the other, each challenging and, ultimately, redefining the 
type of black achievement, social uplift, and racial pride that mainstream culture would and 
could absorb” (The Culture of Bruising 42). See also Early’s boxing chapters in Tuxedo 
Junction: Essays on American Culture. Early’s description of Patterson’s politics is by far 
the most nuanced and interesting case that has been made for the ex-champ. I would question, 
however, whether Patterson “redefined... black achievement” or whether he was simply acting 
out the dominant expectations of a black boxer. Redefinition suggests more than conformity, 
it requires a certain capacity for resistance to the hegemonic structures, a political tendency 
Patterson lacked. 

3The symbolism and political import that accrued to the Ali-Patterson bout was 
such that the fight recalled the intensity of the 1910 “ideological encounter,” as Budd Schulberg 
puts it, between black champion Jack Johnson and white ex-champ Jim Jeffries (47). Johnson 
convincingly won that July 4 fight in Reno, Nevada, sparking outrage and anxiety in white 
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(and black) America. White America’s social-Darwinism was rudely invalidated, its physical 
basis for supremacy seriously questioned; black America relished the triumph of a black man 
over a white one, but feared retribution by local whites. See Bad Nigger: The National 
Impact of Jack Johnson, Al-Tony Gilmore’s biography of Johnson, especially chapter 3 which 
deals with the post-fight reactions. 

*See Early’s essay, “American Prizefighter: Chris Mead’s Champion: Joe Louis, 
Black Hero in White America,” in Tuxedo Junction as well as his opening chapters in The 
Culture of Bruising for a discussion of “The Brown Bomber’s” Louis’s import as a pugilist 
and a cultural figure. 

>It is ironic that despite all Floyd Pattersons’s efforts to emulate Joe Louis, his idol, 
in a crucial way the champ he resembled most was Jack Johnson. Like Johnson, the first 
black heavyweight title holder, Patterson only defended his crown against one black challenger. 
Ideologically, of course, Louis and Patterson were eminently compatible. 

° It is often forgotten that Patterson (born 1935) was only a scant seven years older 
than Ali. The two men fought twice, first in 1965 and then again in 1972. However, in the 
period in which they met in the ring even the slight age differences meant considerable 
generational and ideological shifts. Patterson, a reformed juvenile delinquent (an 
“overreformed” one, as Budd Schulberg put it), could not grasp Ali’s leanings toward Islam 
or the nationalist impulses of the Nation. Neither, for that matter, could Patterson comprehend 
Liston’s “disrespect”—as he perceived it—for the heavyweight crown. I would like to thank 
Gaspar Gonzalez for an informative discussion about the different socio-political roles played 
by three heavyweight champions who succeeded each other. 

7 See C. Eric Lincoln’s The Black Muslims In America fora history of this movement. 
Lincoln provides a useful account of the Nation of Islam’s background, its future prospects, 
the kind of influence it could expect to exert in the black community, and internecine struggles, 
as well as a discussion of how the Nation’s Islamic practices diverged from that of orthodox 
Muslims. 

* See, for example, Gilmore’s Bad Nigger, Jeffrey Sammon’s Beyond The Ring, and 
Gerald Early’s Tuxedo Junction. 

” Ali was, however, invited by Gerald Ford after he won the title from George Foreman 
in Zaire. 

'” See Gilmore’s account of the Johnson-Willard fight, “The Road to Cuba, 1915,” in 
Bad Nigger. Gilmore discusses several aspects of the bout—whether or not Johnson “threw” 
the fight in order to return to the US, the champion’s physical condition, the effects of exile, 
and the consequences of Johnson’s defeat for black heavyweight contenders. 

'! See Muhammad Ali: His Life and Times, for Ernie Terrell’s account of the fight 
and how he came to call Ali “Clay” (Hauser, especially 162-63). 

'2 See The Greatest, particularly the chapters “Resurrection” and “For The Victims” 
in which Ali describes how he and Bundini came to coin this phrase. An important part of 
that process was Ali’s sense of his own place in boxing history and how he drew upon the 
legacy of, among others, Johnson, Louis, Archie Moore and Sugar Ray Robinson. 

'5 Foreman recently spoke about this incident in an interview with “60 Minutes” 
correspondent Lesley Stahl (April 16, 1995). His explanations of his flag-waving actions 
were interesting but always girded by a certain patriotism. Foreman accounted for his decision 
in terms of his East Houston ghetto background and the way in which boxing ameliorated 
that experience—providing him with a rare sense of achievement; he discerned in the Olympic 
crowd a decided anti-Americanism and felt compelled to respond to it pugilistically; finally, 
however, he asked very simply how he could not do it. 

'4 See Ali’s discussion of Foreman’s gesture in The Greatest 64-65. 

'S In the Stahl interview, Foreman spoke poignantly of the hostility he encountered 
from friends when he returned to Houston after his victory. 
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